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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
A TREATY OF PEACE. 
BY JAMES WOOD. 
Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — We have 
brought the consideration of this question to a very 
practical point; we are advocating a movement to put 
upon paper an arrangement that, because of the force of 
precedent, already practically exists. The British gov- 
ernment and that of our country have established a prece- 
dent of settling their disputes by arbitration ; the burden 
of proof now is on the other side, to break the line of 
precedent. The moral and legal status is in favor of arbi- 
tration to-day; and this force of precedent is even more 
binding upon the British government than upon our own. 

I cannot conceive an issue arising between the two gov- 
ernments which would result in an appeal toarms. First, 
because of precedent ; second, because of the force of pub- 
lic opinion,—and the British government is more sensi- 
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tive to public opinion than our own. We may have a Con- 
gress that does not represent public opinion upon some 
great question ; the executive branch of our government 
may go on for four years in direct opposition to the opin- 
ion of the people; but in Great Britain the government 
must be in accord with the people, or a change immedi- 
ately occurs. 

We are often misled by what we think to be public 
opinion, because of the expressions in the public press. 
But many of the utterances of the public press are not 
really signs of the public opinion of the country, but of a 
wish to influence votes, and so to appeal to the passions 
of some particular nationality in the community. Much of 
the outcry against Great Britain in our papers has been 
for the purpose of influencing the Irish voters who are 
presumed to be opposed to British policy at all times and 
in all places. 

Again, it is impossible to conceive of a resort to arms 
between these two countries, because of the fact that the 
sober judgment on both sides of the Atlantic would con- 
demn it. First, and from the lowest standpoint, because 
Great Britain knows that it would be impossible for her 
to defend Canada, and we know that it would be impos- 
sible for us to defend our seaboard cities from the 
British navy; there would be everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. If there are any sensible people in this 
world, I believe a goodly proportion of them belong to 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and I believe that race has not fools 
enough to undertake such athing. Then, as we get to 
a higher plane, there comes iu the public sentiment of the 
masses of the people, which is opposed to it. On a still 
higher plane, these are two Christian nations, and in the 
gradual evolution of the true doctrines of our Saviour 
they are lifted to a plane too high to violate His com- 
mands, especially when it comes to slaying our brethren. 
I do not believe we need a treaty of arbitration in order 
to settle all disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

But we are advocating peace throughout all the world, 
and what can we do to further that end? We can con- 
ceive of no influence so impressive as for the world to see 
the great English-speaking peoples formally agreeing to 
settle all their disputes in this way. The world knows, 
notwithstanding all race feeling, that the English-speak- 
ing people are soon to rule the world. Thoughtful men of 
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all countries see that in the present century those who speak 
the French language have decreased by six to eight per 
cent. ; that those who speak the German language are only 
eight per cent. more than they were ; but that those who 
speak the English language are nearly two hundred per 
cent. of what they were at the beginning of the century. 
When we look at the map of the world, we can see what 
has sprung from that little handful of men that occupied 
the island of Great Britain in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when colonies first began to be planted throughout 
the world. It is the wonderful thing in modern history. 
And another thing, we take all races of men and bring 
them into the Anglo-Saxon household, and they come not 
only to speak the English language but to adopt the An- 
glo-Saxon habit of thought and view questions from the 
Anglo-Saxon standpoint; until after two generations in 
America you cannot find the line of distinction between 
the descendants of other peoples and the descendants of 
our own ancestors. The great mold in this country is the 
public school. The public school educates the child from 
every nation on the earth and stamps a character upon 
him. It is the great power, not only for molding our 
people but preserving our nationality. 

I was brought up very strictly after the manner of the 
Quakers, and thought that all war was wrong. But when 
I went to a public school, and mingled with my associ- 
ates there, I gradually got an idea that, while what my 
mother said must be true, there was one exception,—it 
would be not only right, but a duty, to fight England, 
seven days in the week if necessary. That was the pub- 
lic sentiment of the country when I was a boy; gentle- 
men, you remember it. It was simply because many of 
the men who fought in the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812 were still living. You cannot find a public 
school in America where that sentiment exists to-day. 

We want to promote our great object by giving to it 
the combined influence of English-speaking people before 
the world. And as all the world knows that in another 
century English-speaking people must rule the world 
they will be glad to fall into line, and keep step with 
the procession which they see is moving round the world. 
Fortunately the German nation is so closely allied with the 
English-speaking nations in blood and in habit of thought 
that Germany would of necessity be the first nation to 
fall into line. Russia is—Russia, and nothing else ; no- 
body can generalize on Russia. Nobody can generalize on 
France, because of the peculiar temperament of the 
French people, and because of the present irritation, 
which it will take one or two generations to remove, in 
reference to Alsace-Lorraine. But with Russia and France 
eliminated, I can see no reason why a treaty between the 
government of Great Britain and the United States 
should not result in the very early acceptance of a similar 
treaty by Germany, by Norway, by Sweden, by Denmark, 
by Italy, possibly by Spain, and thus we would see our 


dream accomplished,—not our dream, but our earnest 
hope and trust. 

Judge Earl said last evening that he thought this would 
come, but that its coming was very remote. I think that 
it will come, and come with arush. The public senti- 
ment of Germany is just ripe for it. I have been among 
that people. Social position in Germany is dependent 
largely upon military rank, and those ambitious of social 
position favor the war system ; but below them, the great 
mass of the German people are but of one mind in 
this matter. ‘To me the situation is most hopeful. 

How can we promote peace? The proposition for a com- 
mittee to go to the government is a wise one. We want 
to attack the government at the head, and then we want 
to attack it at the tail. The way to get things through a 
legislative body is simply to go for the members of that 
body. Whena man is in Congress, he always wants to be 
re-elected. He may get a letter from a constituent 
urging a certain measure and not pay much attention to 
it; he gets a second on the same subject, and he says, 
‘* What does this mean?” he gets a third, and a fourth, 
and he finds out what it means and votes accordingly. 
That is the way we are to attack the government from the 
other end. If each of this little company will use his in- 
fluence on friends and acquaintances throughout the land, 
and get two or three thousand letters written to members 
of Congress in the next year, we shall have this thing 
passed through the House of Representatives, and our 
government actively promoting the great object we desire. 





THE MASSACRE OF CHINESE MISSIONARIES. 


Christians, everywhere, have been horrified, during 
the past month, by the intelligence of the massacre of 
English missionaries and their families at Ku-Cheng, in 
China, and by violent assaults and injuries directed 
against other missionaries, both British and American, 
in various parts of the Empire. A dozen lives have 
been thus sacrificed by fire, spearing, and throwing 
down precipices. Also a large amount of property has 
been destroyed. These outrages are the work of violent 
fanatics, and in particular of a body called Vegetarians, 
who, although they are under obligation, by oath, not 
to make food of any living creature, but to eat only 
plants and vegetables, are stated by their countrymen, 
to be a most bloodthirsty band. 

These events have naturally caused general indigna- 
tion at home, and have given rise to abundant and still 
continuing discussions in the press, in regard to the 
whole policy of missions, and of those to the Chinese, in 
particular. And these discussions have brought into 
prominence certain facts which possess a special interest 
for the friends of the peace cause. 

In the first place, it is thus shown that a large pro- 
portion of the missionaries in China, both men and 
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women, are carrying on their work on the most absolute 
and uncompromising principles of non-resistance, and 
in the true spirit of martyrs. The members of the 
China Inland Mission, the largest missionary body in 
China, have, for yeurs, and to the present moment, 
emphatically disclaimed reliance for protection upon 
an arm of flesh; and they conduct all their operations 
in faithful devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ, for whose 
sake they profess themselves willing to lay down their 
lives in the path of religious duty at any time, if such 
a sacrifice should be imposed upon them by a wicked 
or misguided native population. The missionaries of 
the Society of Friends, and, indeed, most of the Chris- 
tian laborers, of all denominations now stationed in 
China, practically adopt the same pacific principles, 
which, although thus non-resistant, are yet indicative of 
the very highest form of heroism and bravery. 

And it is matter for deep thankfulness and en- 
couragement that in this modern age, which some 
sentimental or ill-informed persons ure apt to regard 
as a degenerate one, as compared with former times, 
there are still found, in the ranks of Christian service 
and discipleship, both men and women, of the devotion 
and fidelity of the martyrs of the Apostolic era. 

A few, comparatively, of the missionaries, have 
united their voices with a large number of their coun- 
trymen, in England and America, who have cried out 
for immediate revenge upon the Chinese, or at least 
for effective armed intervention. But there is reason 
to believe that these constitute but a small proportion 
of the total number of missionaries in China. 

At home, the same parties who have been violently 
urging the Government to rush into war with Turkey, 
at any cost, on behalf of the Armenians, are now also 
calling for vigorous hostilities against China. And in 
each case, these parties manifest their ignorance as 
well as want of judgment. The Spectator newspaper, 
which is by no means an adherent of what are termed 
‘‘ultra” peace views, wisely sets forth the practical 
difficulties, not to say impossibilities, which would 
attend anything like a British invasion of China. 

The Editor remarks: ‘*A great deal of Southern 
China has, since the Japanese war, drifted into a con- 
dition of virtual anarchy, in which nobody’s orders, 
except those of some pirate or brigand chief, or of the 
board of a secret society, have any chance of com- 
manding obedience. Here is the real difficulty of the 
British Government. What is the use of putting strong 
pressure upon the Emperor and his advisers, when 
they probably know a great deal better than he does 
himself that in the districts where strong Imperial 
action is demanded, Imperial authority has almost 
ceased to exist. We believe that at the present moment 
there is little or no difficulty in getting the Chinese 
Government to promise action. The trouble is that 
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their action is so entirely ineffective. If the Chinese 
Government proves impotent to deal with the Vege- 
tarians and the officials who, partly from fear, partly 
from interest, fail to check their attacks on the mis- 
sionaries, the question which the British Government 
has next to consider is how far would it be wise for 
them to take the law into their own hands, and them- 
selves try to punish the Vegetarians and the Mandarins 
who aid and abet the rioters. No doubt, by using 
river-gunboats, and landing marines and blue jackets, a 
good deal might be done in the way of punishment; 
but that course presents many difficulties. It might 
easily lead us into a campaign in Southern China, and 
the punishment of rioters might develop into an 
attempt to put down anarchy in a region with some 
fifty million inhabitants. Suppose a force of marines 
and sailors landed, and overwhelmed in an ambush — 
a by no means impossible supposition — that is the first 
step. Next would come an attempt to recover the 
captured men, and lastly, a punitive expedition of 
twenty thousand troops, half English and half Indian, 
to capture the stronghold of a brigand with a mono- 
syllabic cognomen. Assuredly that is not the sort of 
adventure to be lightly undertaken.” 

These words, from an impartial and well-informed 
writer, are deserving of universal consideration. 

A second and further matter for satisfaction, in con- 
nection with the discussions of these occurrences in 
the press, is the evidence thus afforded that there is a 
by no means inconsiderable number of thoughtful 
persons in this country who feel the incongruity of 
supporting missionary operations by means of gun- 
boats, bomb-shells and bayonets. Many interesting 
letters in this direction have appeared in the news- 
papers. One in the Times, for example, compares the 
advocates of bellicose measures to the disciples of our 
Saviour who were rebuked by Him for wishing to call 
down fire from heaven upon those who would not 
receive them. The writer says: ‘*Our ‘fire from 
heaven’ is in the form of u gunboat —a very question- 
able missionary.”’ 

Whilst there is thus so much ground for satisfaction 
at the procedure and spirit of most of the missionaries 
in China and of many of their friends at home, there 
is also a right place and necessity for prudent measures 
for protection. And there is reason to believe that the 
British and American Governments are most earnestly 
considering the best means of upholding the power of 
the Imperial authorities in China, whose sincere desire 
to protect the foreigners there appears no reason to 
doubt. 

But under all the circumstances, the missionaries 
themselves, and the friends who at home direct or 
influence their movements, may do well to reconsider, 
more than hitherto, whether their own course of action 
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may not be rendered increasingly cautious and con- 
ciliatory. In a communication to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, from a Mandarin, not unfriendly to the 


English, and who willingly admits that much exem- 
plary conduct characterizes the missionaries, he, at 
the same time, deprecates what he terms the rash and 
inconsiderate action of some of them. He observes: 
‘*The ladies, I sorry to say, are the worst 
offenders in this respect. They should be explicitly 
prohibited, if necessary by force, from leaving the sea- 


am 


coast. They have the notion, ‘more danger, more 
glory.” Against that I have nothing to say while it 


only affects themselves; but it is positively outrageous 
that they should be permitted to imperil peace between 
two friendly causing incalculable 
bloodshed of brave men on both sides. I will tell you 
their methods. They their 
the midst of an unknown and hostile community, and 


nations, perhaps 


will take up residence in 
at once start open-air preaching in the streets, heedless 


of all advice given by those best able to judge of the 


risk run. All manner of ridiculous stories are circu- 
lated about them, with the consequence that our iower 
orders are galled to madness and provoke a riot. Then 


you blame the Chinese official for not protecting people 
who have done exactly what he told them not to do! 
Do you think protection, under these circumstances, is 
such an easy matter? the blackguards of 
London worked up a sudden riot against, let me say, 
the Jews, would your police be able to prevent damage 
and outrage? What protection would, or could, you 
afford Mormon missionaries who might come to 
England, and publicly preach in the streets doctrines 
subversive of all you hold dearest relating to religion 
and the home? the missionary, man or 
woman, in the private capacity, there is not the slightest 
prejudice. It is possible to tramp from one end of 
China to another the slightest 
provided a person minds his own business. I 
seen travelling Englishmen as far inland as Kwen-Lun, 
and the only notice taken was surprise at their strange 


Suppose 


Against 


without interference, 


have 


clothes. As for interference, why, not as much as I 
receive, on my the 
ladies and gentlemen of your back streets and slums!” 


It is but reasonable to look at both sides of this 


account of unusual attire, from 


question and to listen to the views of intelligent 
Chinese themselves. Hence such remarks as_ those 


just quoted are entitled to respectful attention by 
missionaries themselves and their friends at home, and 
by all persons who desire the maintenance of pacific 
and fraternal relations between the vast populations 
of China, Great [britain and the United States. Espe- 
cially in the interests of evangelization, is it desirable 
to give the utmost scope to fairness and caution, on the 
part of all Christians, in reference to their influence, 
either in, or upon, the Chinese.— Herald of Peace and 
International Arbitration. 
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A NEW KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY REV. WM. BYRON FORBUSH, PH.D., LIT.D. 


There are many churches where the Boys’ Brigade is 
not thought expedient, either on account of its expense 
or its military features. Perhaps some workers for boys 
would be glad to know of a plan which is believed by 
those who have tried both to be more attractive than the 
Brigade and without any objectionable tendencies. It 
is that of a religious order for boys based upon the noble 
Christian legend of the Round Table and named the 
Knights of King Arthur. Its purpose is to form a 
brotherhood of young men for mutual help in developing 
chivalrous Christian manhood. The plan of work is that 
of a fraternity modelled after the better college societies. 
Nothing is secret from the parents. A ritual is recom- 
mended whose use is believed to cultivate discipline, 
courtesy and attention, while it teaches the highest moral 
lessons. It is free from all physical violence, is always 
delightful to lads, and instead of leading toward the 
non-religious lodge rather counteracts it by showing the 
unimportance of lodge secrets. But the ritual is one of 
the least of the novelties. The boys are divided into 
three classes, or ‘‘ degrees,” to each of which there is an 
initiation and in each, advancing honor. The Pages 
simply promise loyalty, the Esquires take the triple 
pledge of purity, temperance and reverence, the Knights 
are avowed Christians. The Pages cannot vote, the ini- 
tiations of the upper degrees are secret to those in the 
lower, the Knights usually hold a regular prayer meeting 
and are the leader’s council of help. Thus the tendency 
is toward temperance and open Christian confession, in- 
stead of away from these as is usual among boys. The 
pressure is upward. There are no offices to be jealous 
over, the kingship being held by each in turn and thus 
all learning how to preside over a deliberative body. 
The Merlin or Elder who is leader is the only permanent 
officer. The committeeships are won by faithfulness. 
For routine work literary and lyceum effort is recom- 
mended and honors are offered by the national order for 
athletic and literary attainment. The order is now found 
in fifteen States of the Union and in Canada. Yet it has 
been very modestly made known. It is in six denomina- 
tions, in circles of boys from several churches, in the Y. 
M. C. A. and among missions for the poor. 

Realizing that the objection may be made that another 
organization is proposed in addition to those already too 
numerous, the order is willing to affiliate with itself all 
scattered church clubs of whose methods it approves, 
and is willing to allow its methods to be used by socie- 
ties who do not wish to adopt them in full. Places too 
small for the Y. M. C. A., poor churches, and churches 
who have made a failure of other methods, are continually 
The order does not encourage frequent 
It has one annual Council. 


being enlisted. 


rallies and speechmaking. 
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In many churches the formation of a ‘* Castle” has 
resulted in many boys coming forward to union with the 
church. The requirements for forming a Castle are the 
approval of the pastor, the adoption of no violent form 
of ritual, and the selection of a suitable leader. Re- 
member, all the suggested methods have been tested, but 
are optional. 

(The founder of the order, Rev. William Byron For- 
bush, formerly of Rhode Island, is now a pastor at Yar- 
mouth, N. S., and will gladly answer all ‘* stamped” 
inquiries. Full information concerning the order will be 
sent by him for fifty cents, including the whole ritual.— 
Ep.) 


THE OLD TESTAMENT OF WAR. 


BY GEORGE GILLETT. 


When Moses numbered the children of Israel in the 
second year of their national existence, he found that 
there were 603,550 men, all of whom were able to go 
forth to war (Numbers i. 45). But in order to estimate 
the character of so large a force we must recollect that 
the long period of slavery, from which they had been de- 
livered, had given them little or no opportunity to prac- 
tise war — that their arms were probably very inferior — 
and that they possessed neither horses nor chariots. 
There is no reason, however, to believe that they were 
entirely disarmed by the Egyptians, and as occupying a 
frontier province they may probably have been accus- 
tomed to the use of arms in repelling the attacks of 
wandering tribes. It is, however, pretty certain that they 
had neither horses nor chariots when Moses led them out 
of Egypt. 

The absence of chariots is a very marked feature, not 
only when we consider the almost irresistible force with 
which they were driven at full gallop to the charge, but 
from the fact that all the nations which were opposed to 
the Israelites in the way, possessed both chariots and 
horses. Rev. H. Wright Phillott, M.A.,in an article in 
‘*Smith’s Biblical Dictionary’? says: ‘* War chariots 
may be regarded as filling among some nations of anti- 
quity —as elephants did among others — the place that 
heavy artillery does in modern times; so that the military 
power of a nation might be estimated by the number of 
its chariots.” We are also informed by Rev. Wm. Lath- 
am Bevan, M.A., in another article in the same diction- 
ary, that the ‘* two Hebrew words translated ‘ horse’ may 
be construed ‘ chariot-horse’ and ‘cavalry horse’ — and 
that there are scarcely any notices of the horse in the 
Bible except for warlike purposes.” In considering the 
wars in which the Israelites were engaged, it is impor- 
tant that these two interpretations should be kept clearly 
in remembrance, viz., that chariots for war exercised in 
that age the power and overwhelming force that heavy ar- 
tillery does now; and that when the horse is referred to, 
it means war-horse, /.e., either for ‘‘ artillery ” or cavalry. 

Let us now picture what must have been the terror of 
the Israelites when they were shut in by the wilderness 
on either side, and with the Red Sea in front, they hear 
that Pharaoh was pursuing them with six hundred chosen 
chariots and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over 
every one of them (Exodus xiv. 7). The ‘* Speaker’s 
Commentary” says ‘* 24,000 horse-men besides the 
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chariotry.” From a military point of view, it was certain 
defeat for an army of infantry, however numerous, to have 
turned to fight against such a force. But God interposed 
for their deliverance. He placed the pillar of cloud be- 
tween the two armies, so that the one came not near the 
other all the night. Then He caused His east wind to blow, 
and with it divided the waters of the Red Sea, so that the 
Israelites could pass over upon dry land. The Egyp- 
ians followed them, but were caught by the returning 
waters, and everyone was drowned. We can well under- 
stand how exultingly the Israelites could sing praises to 
God for such a deliverance. ‘* The Lord is a man of war. 
The Lord is His name. Pharaoh’s chariots and his host 
hath He cast into the sea.” His chosen captains also are 
drowned in the Red Sea” (Exodus xv. 3,4). Miriam 
and her women replying with timbrel and dance, ‘* Sing 
ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously — the 
horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.” 

Soon after the Israelites had entered the Sinaitic pe- 
ninsula they were attacked by the Amalekites, who are 
supposed to have been a race of pure Arabs. At first 
they cut off the stragglers, as Moses says: ‘*‘ Amalek met 
thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, even 
all that were feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint and 
weary, and he feared not God” (Deuteronomy xxv. 17, 
18). But being a warlike race, and well armed, they 
inally forced Israel to a pitched battle in the valley of 
Rephidin. Moses, having appointed Joshua to command 
the Israelites, went himself up to the top of the hill, ‘* with 
the rod of God in his hand,” that rod whereby all the 
miracles in Egypt had been wrought, and by which the 
waters of the Red Sea had been divided. When Moses 
held up his hand Israel prevailed, and when he let down 
his hand Amalek prevailed (Exodus xvii. 8,12). So 
that again their victory was not achieved by military 
strength, but by God. 

Josephus says, in reference to this battle: ‘* The Israel- 
ites became possessed by their victory of a large stock 
both of arms and armor, in which they had previously 
been very deficient. The armour was stripped from the 
bodies of the dead, the shields and coats of mail, thrown 
away as impediments to their flight by those who had es- 
caped from the field, were collected, and from these two 
sources a large number of the Israelites were equipped so 
as to leave little to be desired. The Israelite heavy 
armed infantry was now considerable.” To whatever ex- 
tent the arms and armor thus acquired may have in- 
creased their warlike appearance — it did not apparently 
add to their courage. For when they had sent spies to 
view the land which God had promised to give them, their 
hearts failed them when they heard that the people were 
‘* great and tall, children of the Anakim,” and the ‘* cities 
great and fenced up to heaven’’ (Deuteronomy ix. 12). 
They dare not advance, and for this want of faith in God’s 
protection He condemned them to wander in the wilderness 
for thirty-eight years, ** until all the men were consumed and 
dead from among the people” (Deuteronomy ii. 14, 15). 
Whatever of military experience we suppose the Israel- 
ites may have gained in Egypt, or in fighting with the 
Amalekites — God thus deliberately weeds it all out, and 
begins his nation again with a generation which had no 
military experience. Not only so but He insists that they 
shall not acquire a military position. They were expect- 
ed to dispossess nations of giant stature, fully armed, 
and well provided with horses and iron chariots. It 
might have been supposed that they would have been 
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allowed to reserve some of the chariots and horses taken 
from their enemies in victory, and to organize a military 
force with which to overcome these nations. Nothing 
of the kind. In the very first record of a battle where 
the Canaanites brought ‘* horses and chariots very many,” 
God’s command to Joshua was precise. ‘* Thou shalt 
hough their horses and burn their chariots with fire” 
(Joshua xi. 6). To ‘* hough” is to cut the sinews of the 
hinder hoofs. ‘This sinew once severed cannot be healed, 
and the horses would thus be irreparably lamed (see 
‘¢ Speaker’s Commientary”’). Similiar in caracter were 
the instructions given by Moses to the Israeites in allud- 
ing to the time which he foretold when they would set a 
king over them. ‘Their king was not to ** multiply horses 
to himself nor cause the people to return to Egypt to the 
end that he may muitiply horses” (Deuteronomy xvii. 
16). Their battles were not to be gained by military 
power but by what is so significantly called ‘+ the arm of 
the Lord ” — ‘‘His stretched-out arm.”’ ‘* Behold,” saith 
God, ‘‘I send an angel before thee to keep thee in the 
way, and to bring thee into the place which I have pre- 
pared. Beware of him and obey his voice, provoke him 
not, for he will not pardon your transgressions, for My 
name isin him. But if thou shalt indeed obey his voice, 
and do all that I speak; then I will be an enemy unto 
thine enemies, and an adversary unto thine adversaries. 
* * * I will send My fear before thee, 
and will destroy all the people to whom thou shalt come, 
and I will make all thine enemies to turn their backs 
unto thee. And I will send hornets before thee, which 
shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite and the Hittite 
from before thee. I will not drive them out from before 
thee in one year; lest the beast of the field multiply 
against thee. By little and little will I drive them out 
from before thee, until thou be increased and _ in- 
herit the land” (Exodus xxiii. 20, 28). These nations 
thus condemned to destruction had for hundreds of years 
been exceedingly wicked in God’s sight. He had visited 
their land by special judgments, as in the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah — the time for mercy had passed 
and the hour of their judgment was now come. Not- 
withstanding the mention in several places of the at- 
tacks made by Joshua upon city after city, and how he 
‘¢ smote it with the edge of the sword”’ (Joshua xxxi.), 
we are compelled to the conclusion that these successive 
victories were not gained by military strength. First, 
there is the testimony of Joshua himself when, in the pres- 
ence of the elders of Israel and of their judges, and their 
officers, he said, ** Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, * Ye 
went over Jordan and came unto Jericho. And the men 
of Jericho fought against you, the Amorite, and the Periz- 
zites, and the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 
Girgashites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites; and I 
delivered them into your hand. And [I sent the hornet 
before you which drave them out from before you, even 
the two kings of the Amorites, but not with thy sword, 
nor with thy bow’” (Joshua xxiv. 11, 12). Secondly, at 
the taking of Jericho we see how God interposed by caus- 
ing the walls of Jericho to fall down, so that the people 
went up into the city, every man straight before him 
(Joshua vi. 20). Although this is one of those cities re- 
ferred to as having been ‘‘ smitten with the edge of the 
sword” it is also perfectly true that this victory was 
gained ‘‘ not with thy sword nor with thy bow.” Simi- 
larly in their battle with the five kings, itis recorded 
that ‘they were more which died with the hailstones 
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than they whom the children of Israel slew with the 
sword” (Joshuax.11). Again, after the death of Josh- 
ua, we read of Gideon’s victory over the Midianites, 
where the three hundred men who followed Gideon merely 
carried a pitcher in one hand and a trumpet in the other. 
And when the three hundred blew the trumpets, saying, 
‘¢the sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” in the sudden 
fright the Lord set every man’s sword against his fellow, 
even throughout all the host of Midian. When Deborah 
and Barak fought against Sisera, with his nine hundred 
chariots of iron, though we have no detail we gather 
from the record: ‘‘The Lord discomfited Sisera and all 
his chariots and all his host with the edge of the sword 
before Barak” (Judges iv. 15) —that which is also 
poetically stated by Deborah in her song — ** They fought 
from heaven, the stars in their courses fought against Sis- 
era” (Judges v. 20). We learn from these statements 
that some special Divine interposition had aided the mili- 
tary weakness of the Israelites. We might refer to Sam- 
son and his exploits, the only weapon mentioned as used 
by him being the jawbone of an ass, with which it is stated 
that on one occasion he slew one thousand mea (Judges 
xv.16). Right down to the early days of the reignof Saul, 
we find traces of his military weakness. Thus we aretold: 
** Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of 
Israel; for the Philistines said, lest the Hebrews make 
their swords or spears ; but all the Israelites went down to 
the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and his 
coulter, and his axe, and his mattock. * * * So it 
came to pass in the day of battle, that there was neither 
sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the people 
that were with Saul and Jonathan; but with Saul and 
with Jonathan his son, was there found” (I. Sam- 
uel xiii. 19,22). Atlast we come to the period when the 
children of Israel desired Samuel to make them a king. 
And when Samuel prayed to God concerning this matter, 
the Lord said: ‘* They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected Me that I should not reign over them.” 
Samuel warned them of the manner of the king who 
would rule over them, but they refused to harken to the 
voice of Samuel saying: ‘* Nay, but we will have a king 
to reign over us, that we also may be like all the nations, 
and that our king may judge us and go out before us and 
fight our battles”’ (L. Samuel viii. 19, 20). 


‘* With the kings arose the custom of maintaining a body- 
guard which formed the nucleus of a standing army,”’ 
says Rev. W. L. Bevan, D.D., in an article on the 
‘* Army” in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary. ‘+ Thus Saul 
had a band of 3000 select warriors—and David, before 
his accession to tbe throne, 600. This band he retained 
after he became king, and added the Chelethites and the 
Pelehites, together with another class, whose name, Stal- 
ishim, has been variously interpreted to mean (1) a corps 
of veteran guards equivalent to the Roman triarii, (2) 
chariot warriors, (3) officers of the guard. Whatever be 
the meaning of the name, it is evident that indicated war- 
riors of high rank, the chief of whom was immediately 
about the king’s person as ‘+ Adjutant” or ‘‘ Secretary 
of War.” David further organized a national militia, 
divided into twelve regiments, each of which was called 
out for one month in the year, under their respective of- 
ficers’’ (I. Samuel xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2). 

‘* Hitherto the army had consisted entirely of infantry, 
the use of horses having been restrained by Divine com- 
mand. The Jews had, however, experienced the great 
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advantage to be obtained by chariots, both in their en- 
counters with the Canaanites, and at the late period with 
the Syrian. The interior of Palestine was indeed general- 
ly unsuited to the use of chariots. The Canaanites 
had employed them only in the plains and valleys, such 
as Jezreel, the plain of Philistia, and the upper valley of 
the Jordan. But the border, both on the side of Egypt 
and Syria, was admirably adapted for their use ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that as the foreign relations of the king- 
doms extended, much importance was attached to them 
(II. Samuel viii. 4; I. Chronicles xviii. 4). David had 
reserved a hundred chariots from the spoils of the Syri- 
ans ; these probably served as the foundation of the force 
which Solomon afterwards enlarged through his alliance 
with Egypt, and applied to the protection of his border, 
stations or barracks being erected for them in different 
localities (II. Chronicles i. 14, i. 25). The force amount- 
ed to 1400 chariots, 4000 horses, at the rate (in round 
numbers) of three horses for each chariot, the third being 
kept as a reserve, and 12,000 horsemen. At this period 
the organization of the army was complete ; and we have 
in I. Kings, ix. 22, apparently a list of the various grada- 
tions of rank in service as follows: ‘ Men of war,’ @.e., 
privates ; ‘ Servants,’ the lowest rank of officers, 7.e., lieu- 
tenants; ‘Princes,’ 7.e., captains; ‘ Captains ’ perhaps 
equivalent to staff officers, ‘ Rulers of his chariots and his 
horsemen,’ i.e., cavalry officers.” 

‘*It does not appear that the system established by 
David was maintained by the Kings of Judah; but in 
Israel the hostile kingdom of Syria necessitated the main- 
tenance of a standing army. The militia was occasion- 
ally called out in time of peace, as by Asa, by Jehosha- 
phat, by Amaziah, and lastly by Uzziah, but these notices 
prove that such cases were exceptional (II. Chronicles xvi. 
8, xvii. 14, xxv. 5,xxvi. 11). On the other hand, the inci- 
dental notices of the bodyguard lead to the conclusion that 
it was regularly kept up (I. Kings xiv. 28; II. Kings xi. 
4-11). Occasional reference is made to war-chariots, and 
it would appear that this branch of the service was main- 
tained until the wars with the Syrians weakened the re- 
sources of the kingdom ; it was restored by Jotham, but 
in Hezekiah’s reign no force of the kind could be main- 
tained, and the Jews were obliged to seek the aid of 
Egypt for horses and chariots (II. Kings viii. 21, viii. 7; 
Isaiah ii. 7; II. Kings xviii. 23-34). This was an evident 
breach of the injunction in Deuteronomy, xvii. 16, and 
met with strong reprobation on the part of the prophet 
Isaiah ”’ (Isaiah xxxi. 1). 

We have quoted at considerable length from this article 
of Mr. Bevan’s on the ** Army,” in order to set forth how 
fully Israel had departed from the counsel of God in re- 
spect to a standing army, and especially in the introduc- 
tion and adoption of ‘‘ chariots and horsemen ” by David 
and Solomon. Let us now follow the history given to us 
in the Bible on this matter. When Rehoboam ascended 
the throne after the death of Solomon, the people ad- 
dressed him with these words: ‘* Thy father made our 
yoke grievous—now therefore ease thou somewhat the 
grievous service of thy father and his heavy yoke that he 
put upon us, and we will serve thee” (I. Kings xii. 4). 
His insolent reply to them, threatening a great increase 
of their burdens, caused a revolt. Ten out of the twelve 
tribes seceded and formed a separate kingdom with Jero- 
boam as their king, leaving only Judah and Benjamin for 
Rehoboam to reigh over. This split in the kingdom may 
be regarded as a direct result of undue military prepara- 
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tion ; for Solomon could hardly have imposed the ‘‘griev- 
ous servitude ” without being backed by military power, 
and still less would Rehoboam have replied so impudently 
had he not expected to enforce his injustice by force of 
arms. In this, however, he was disappointed, for when he 
summoned his army to fight against Israel they were per- 
suaded by ‘* Shemaiah, the man of God,” to return every 
man to his house without fighting. Although, during this 
as well as subsequent reigns, there was continual war be- 
tween Israel and Judah, the twelve tribes were never 
again re-united under one king, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to trace the disastrous consequences, both religious and 
political, which resulted from this separation. 

The narratives recorded in the Old Testament of the 
kings of Israel and Judah are full of illustrations of the 
pregnant words of Josephus, the great historian of the 
Jews, who, after referring to many of these narratives, 
sums up in these words: ‘* To speak in general, we can 
produce no example wherein our fathers got any success 
by war, or failed of success when without war they com- 
mitted themselves to God ”’ (Book v. 414). The follow- 
ing are the chief military incidents recorded in Scripture 
of the reigns of the Kings of Judah, copied, so far as 
practicable, from the Bible narrative. 


REHOBOAM, 977 B.c. 


During the first three years of his reign he fortified the 
cities of Judah and Benjamin. Fifteen places are men- 
tioned as ‘ fenced cities.” He fortified the strongholds 
and put captains in them, and store of victual and of oil 
and wine (II. Chronicles xi. 11,12). And in every sev- 
eral city he put shield and spears, and made them ex- 
ceeding strong. And it came to pass that when Reho- 
boam had established the kingdom and had strengthened 
himself, he forsook the law of the Lord and all Israel 
with him (II. Chronicles xii. 1-4). For this he was pun- 
ished, for in the fifth year of his reign ** Shishak, king of 
Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, because they had 
transgressed against the Lord, with 1200 chariots and 
60,000 horsemen, and people without number. * * And 
he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah and 
came to Jerusalem.” Then came Shemaiah, the prophet, 
to Rehoboam, and said: ‘* Thus saith the Lord, ye have 
forsaken Me, and therefore have [ also left you in the hand 
of Shishak.” Then they humbled themselves and con- 
fessed, ‘* the Lord is righteous.” And when they humbled 
themselves a mitigation of the punishment was granted 
by the ever merciful God, and Shishak was forbidden to 
take Jerusalem, only they were to be tributary to him for 
a time. 

ABIJAH, 960 B.c. 


This reign is chiefly noted for a battle between Abijah 
and Jeroboam, king of Israel, who had sinned so wickedly 
before God by setting up the calf-worship at Bethel. 
Although Jeroboam is said to have had 800,000 men, be- 
ing mighty men of valor, and the king of Judah, only 
half that number, yet the children of Israel fled before 
Judah, and God delivered them into their hand. * * 
The children of Judah prevailed, because they relied 
upon the Lord their God” (II. Chronicles xiii. 11). 

ASA, 958 B.c. 

The first ten years of his reign were quiet, that is to 

say, there was no great war. Whilst on the one hand he 


took away the altars of the strange gods and the high 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 235. 
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THE FATHERS AND PEACE. 

Any one who is at all conversant with the sentiments 
of the fathers of our republic knows that almost without 
exception they had a real abhorrence of war and a 
strong desire that this country should not only have 
internal peace but peace with all the nations of the earth. 
The sentiments of Washington in this regard are too 
well known to need repetition. He had a clear conception 
of the dangers to liberty of large military establishments 
and earnestly opposed the copying by this country of the 
military systems of the old world. Though a successful 
warrior himself and believing in war when in the interests 
of justice and liberty, war for war’s sake, for the sake 
of glory or national aggrandizement he utterly loathed. 
If he were living now, his voice would ring out like a 
clarion against the incipient but noisy militarism which is 
parading in our land to-day under the garb and banner 
of patriotism, and threatening, if not offset by more sen- 
sible sentiments, to involve us in many dangerous com- 
plications with other nations. 

An old and distinguished citizen of Boston, whose 
memory goes back to the early part of this century, said 
to us recently that if Jefferson were still living he would 
be president of the American Peace Society, so strongly 
did he feel on the subject of peace. One can easily be- 
lieve that a man who uttered and felt such sentiments as 
the following would have thrown himself into the present 
conflict for the suppression of the evil of war with all the 
energy of his clear head and benevolent heart: ‘ War 
is a conflict in which the parties endeavor to do each 
other all the harm they can.’’ ‘* Will nations never 
devise a more rational umpire of differences than force? 
War is an instrument entirely ineflicient toward redress- 
ing wrong!” 

John Jay, who negotiated in 1794 the treaty with Great 
Britain, the first of its kind ever made, under whieh 


three important arbitrations took place, held the same 
views, and taught them to his son William Jay who 
afterward became one of the most distinguished advo- 
cates of peace. 

The pacific sentiments of these and other eminent men 
who assisted in founding the nation are well voiced ina 
speech which Daniel Webster delivered in Congress in 
1823, of which the subjoined extract will be read with 


interest: 

‘‘Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time has 
been, indeed, when fleets and armies and subsidies were 
the reliances even in the best causes. But happily for 
mankind there has arrived a great change in this respect. 
Moral causes come into consideration in proportion as 
the progress of knowledge is advanced; and the public 
opinion of the world is rapidly gaining an ascendency 
over mere brutal force. It may be silenced by military 
power, but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irre- 
pressible, inextinguishable, and invulnerable to the weap- 
ons of ordinary warfare. It is that impalpable, inextin- 
guishable enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule, 
which like Milton’s angels, 

‘Vital in every part, 
Cannot but by annihilation die.’ 

‘Unless this be propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for 
power to talk either of triumph or repose. No matter 
what fields are desolated, what fortresses surrendered, 
what armies subdued, or what provinces overrun, there is 
one enemy that still exists to check the glory of these tri- 
umphs. It follows the conqueror back to the very scene 
of his ovations ; it calls upon him to take notice that the 
world, though silent, is yet indignant; it shows him that 
the sceptre of victory is a barren sceptre; that it shall 
confer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to dry 
ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exultation it 
pierces his ear with the cry of injured justice; it de- 
nounces against him the indignation of an enlightened 
and civilized age; it turns to bitterness the cup of his 
rejoicing and wounds him with the sting which belongs 
to the consciousness of the outraged opinion of man- 
kind.” 

Back to the fathers! might well be the ery of our 
country just now, when a number of our citizens are rest- 
lessly putting forth every effort of which they are capa- 
ble to turn our nation back into the paths of the blind 


and ignorant and selfish past. 





WORSHIP OF THE FLAG. 


There was a time when banners and flags, even those 
of states were unquestionably symbols of hatred, strife 
and war. Clans, tribes and nations going forth to con- 
quest, to battle with their enemies, raised some emblem 
about which the warriors should rally and which should 
serve to unify and thus arouse them to the exercise of 
their utmost exertions. When these smaller groups of 
men became compacted into states, the standards of 
those who had conquered or absorbed the smaller or 
weaker groups went over to the new power with the 
original meaning. The long-continued use of clan and 
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national standards chiefly in connection with military 
enterprises led ultimately to the universal association of 
the idea of a flag with that of war and the deeds of war. 

Unfortunately, much of this old idea still clings to the 
flags of many countrie3, in some measure to those of all. 
We met not long ago in Europe a gentleman who 
strongly opposed the display of national flags at the 
Universal Peace Congress on the ground that they were 
symbols of international animosity and strife. He char- 
acterized them on this account as ‘‘ vile rags.” Some of 
the friends of peace in Europe at first objected to the 
use of national flags, even with a white border, on the 
same ground, and were induced to favor it only when 
convinced of the possibility of converting what had 
hitherto been emblems of war into emblems of peace. 
We have often found it difficult to understand that senti- 
mental, unthinking attachment to a flag which manifests 
itself in loud, noisy demonstration whenever the national 
emblem is spoken of. The class of people who are most 
addicted to it seems to indicate that it is a survival of 
the old feelings and sentiments growing out of the selfish 
and narrow and exclusive idea of nationality. 

But is there no higher idea of a flag? Can not the 
selfish and narrow ideas and sentiments that cluster 
about it be made to give place to something more noble 
and worthy? We believe this can be done, though the 
change will be by no means an easy one. These na- 
tional emblems can not be desrtoyed, even if any should 
wish to destroy them. They must be transformed in 
meaning and made instruments of unity and harmony. 
As they have been made the means of unifying the 
national life in conquest and hatred and destruction, 
they must be made to serve as means of unifying it in 
the carrying out of the deeper and nobler purposes for 
which nations are called into being. The time may 
come in the evolution of the unity of humanity when 
they can be dispensed with, but that time is not now. 
A new patriotism must be built up around them, which 
will kindle into enthusiasm for the new conceptions of 
national greatness and glory as the old did for the false 
and fading glory of the past. 

This transformation in the meaning of the flag has 
already advanced somewhat in some countries. The 
Union Jack of Great Britain is not altogether a symbol 
of greed and national haughtiness. It has begun to 
stand also for unity and for the principles of righteous- 
ness and fairness and freedom which prevail so largely 
to-day among the British people. The same is true to 
some degree of the flags of other European countries. 
The stars and stripes were from the beginning an 
emblem of peace and unity. They are out of place 
in war. They first waved over a united nation built 
up out of jealous and contending colonies. Our flag was 
not merely created to express this incipient unity, but it 
stands more and more for unity and peace as state after 
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state comes iuto the Union and star after star is added 
to the cluster. It stands more and more also for each 
and all of those great principles of government which 
have made us free and strong. Not a star or stripe of 
it signifies opposition to other lands. It is a flag of 
peace. The children in the schools must be taught to 
regard it as a symbol of these great principles. Their 
infantile enthusiasm, when they lift their hands and 
pledge their youthful allegiance to ‘‘their flag,” must be 
guided to an intelligent conception of the new and 
higher significance of this emblem of our national life. 
If this is not done, thoroughly and patiently, the placing 
of the flag on every schoolhouse, flag-day and flag- 
exercises will become a serious peril to the nation. 
There is already clear evidence that in places these exer- 
cises are awakening and strengthening in the children’s 
minds the very ideas which ought never to be allowed to 
take root on American soil. We cannot afford to have 
our children, under pretence of patriotism, imbibe the 
notion that this earth exists for the United States alone, 
and that we ought to flaunt our flag menacingly and 
haughtily in the faces of all other peoples. Let the 
emblem be stripped of every vestige of the idea that 
national glory is to be acquired by aggression and 
bloodshed. Let it be made to stand in the minds of the 
children not only for liberty but also for brotherhood 
and helpful codperation. Otherwise the present revival 
of the flag is in danger of degenerating into a selfish, 
sentimental, blind flag-worship whose influence over the 
immediate future of our national life will be anything 
but wholesome and elevating. 


A GREATER WAR POSSIBLE. 


Among the speakers at the dedication of the national 
military park of Chickamauga on the 18th of last month 
and succeeding days was General Lew Wallace. He 
made a strong, almost a passionate plea for fraternity 
between the North and the South. He went as far as 
any Northern man has ever gone in granting that the 
Southern soldiers were perfectly honest in believing that 
their cause was right. They died for it. ‘*Can a 
man furnish better proof of his honesty? Ah, no! Ang 
instead of spitting on his grave, I would libate it with a 
cup mixed in equal parts of sorrow and admiration.” 
Nothing could be more admirable than those passages of 
his speech referring to the friendliness of Lincoln and 
Grant towards the South. Speaking of the great Presi- 
dent he used these words: ‘* In the heat of trials which 
would have burned love of their fellows out of other men, 
he practised a patience never before exemplified but in one 
instance, and dealt his enemies such exceeding charity 
that they were none the less his friends. * * In all that 


time there was not an hour in which he did not recognize 
the Confederates, even those in arms, as his country- 
* * In the archives of the government there are 


men. 
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many judgments of death, but not one bearing his 
signature.” 

His characterization of General Grant’s entire freedom 
from the spirit of vengeance was no less noble and true. 
‘* Literally he fed the hungry, clothed the naked and set 
the revolted States on their feet by returning their 
people tothem.” In the name of these two great ‘* peace- 
makers of blessed memory ” he appealed to his Northern 
Comrades not to go about *‘ mouthing curses” toward 
the men of the South. 

It is a great satisfaction to all true citizens of our 
republic to know that the gulf of bitter feeling between 
the North and the South is so nearly filled up, and every 
such effort as that of General Wallace at Chickamauga 
to obliterate it entirely has our unqualified endorsement. 
But when in the same address, he turned his attention to 
our relations to other countries he seems to us to have 
gone as far wrong as he was right in the matter of our 
internal relations. The following passage seems to be 


o 
the utterance of a man of another spirit : 

The argument in favor of perfected fraternity most po- 
tent with me is in the fact that we may be plunged into 
war any day. We are not popular with the titled and 
governing classes of Europe. With kings and emperors 
nothing is easier found than causes of quarrel; if one 
does not exist when wanted, they can make it. The 
firing of a gun may embroil us with Spain. Will France 
liberate Waller, return him his franchise and indemnify 
him? Shall we permit Japan to go on searching our 
vessels? Shall we allow England the slice she claims of 
Alaskan Territory? England invites herself to be a part- 
ner with us in the Nicaraguan Canal; we can better afford 
to give her all Alaska than yield to that demand. The 
commercial advantages of exclusive ownership of the 
Isthmean transit are stupendous; and think you while 
the powers now dominating everything are combining the 
earth for markets, they will surrender the Americas to 
our purveyorship without a struggle? Indeed, it is worth 
our while to speculate on the conditions the next war 
will offer. ‘There is a lesson for us in the recent experi- 
ence of Japan. The Mikado thought to make the 
Chinese pay the cost he had been put to in conquering 
them ; he fancied he had a precedent in the German 
settlement with France; but Russia, Germany and 
France called him down, and he is now chewing the 
bitter cud. 

He could not fight the Alliance. Can we? That 
depends. Divided, we will be beaten; united, we can 
stand single-handed against the world. It willbe a great 
war. Whether or not it leaves us masters to the North 
Pole, two things are certain: We will have tested 
thoroughly if we can live independently of outside rela- 
tions, and all the differences, jealousies and prejudices 
engendered by the recent civil war will be laid forever. 
By winning, we will have magnificently complemented 
the war of 1776; in that contest we became independent 
of England; in the far greater one coming, we should 
aim at nothing short of independence of all but God. If 
there be one listening to call this jingoism, let him be 
reminded that we have already flung our glove to the 
kings, and that when they choose to pick it up, they will 
find it inscribed with a legend—‘: The Monroe Doctrine.” 


Does Mr. Wallace mean to say that ‘ perfected 
fraternity ’’ between the North and the South is more to 
be desired as a war-preparation against foreign countries 
than for its own sake? The two great ‘‘ peacemakers of 
blessed memory ” to whom he appeals in behalf of such 
fraternity would have rebuked an utterance of this kind 
if it had been made in their presence. The great war 
which Europeans have supposed would be fought between 
powers on that continent General Wallace pretends to 
think will fall upon us. These powers are getting ready 
for it. They do not like us. If there is no cause of 
quarrel they will make one. Even little Spain that can 
not suppress an insurrection in Cuba is burning to have a 
tilt with us, and goes about the ocean firing off her guns 
to entice us to battle. It is hard to treat such talk as 
this seriously. Mr. Wallace knows, if he would stop to 
think, that the firing of a gun did not embroil us with 
Spain, and that a war between that country and this is 
absolutely impossible, inconceivable. 

The rhetoric of the rest of this passage is quite as 
swollen. We beg to suggest to the General that Mr. 
Waller will be liberated and indemnified by France, if it is 
found that he ought to be, and this without the least 
threat of war. France wants not war but a treaty of 
arbitration with this country and her Deputies have voted 
unanimously for it. Japan has the friendliest feeling in 
the world for us, and has not carried the searching of 
suspected vessels to any alarming extent. England will 
get the slice of Alaska which she claims, if it is hers, other- 
wise not. Only a General who thought this country did 
wrong in submitting the seal question to arbitration 
could imagine that a war may arise between the United 
States and Great Britain on account of the border of 
Alaska. But all Alaska had better go than the Nicaragua 
Canal! We must have that, if we have to fight the fine- 
toothed comb of all the powers to get it! Was the 
author of ‘* Ben-Hur’’ playing with fancies when he 
told the soldiers of the blue and of the gray at Chick- 
amauga that this country united could “stand single- 
handed against the world”? Does he know how many 
millions of people the other nations have and how large 
their fleets and armies are! That ‘‘ we should aim at 
nothing short of independence of all but God” is about 
the richest suggestion as to America’s destiny that we 
have ever met with. Why not go on and drive Him out 
and take possession of ‘‘ the river of life” for commercial 
purposes? The Great White Throne for America would 
be a splendid rallying cry and would certainly result in 
bringing the North and the South into perfect unity. 

We do not wonder that it occurrred to General Wal- 
lace while he was pouring out this stream of rhetoric that 
he had gotten into the full tide of jingoism, and that 
he felt the necessity of trying to prevent others from 
thinking so, too, by calling in the legend of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
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Since writing the above we learn that General Wal- 
lace, for lack of time at the dedication of the Chicka- 
mauga park, did not deliver his speech. It has, however, 
been printed and sent out to all parts of the land. It is 
matter of great regret that he spoiled an otherwise ad- 
mirable address by the addition of this passage whose 
utter unreasonableness is only matched by its ridiculous 
rhetoric. Those who are really acquainted with the 
European governments and peoples know that they are not 
seeking a quarrel with us and that there is not the faint- 
est prospect of such a great war as Mr. Wallace here in- 
vokes to cement the North and the South together. It is 
impossible to reprobate too strongly such attempts as 
this to inflame our people with hatred towards other 
lands. We belong to the family of nations and it is 
just as wicked to keep up angry aud bitter feelings to- 
wards them as it is for Northern and Southern men to go 
about ‘‘ mouthing curses”’ towards one another. By all 
means let us forgive and forget the great sin of the South. 
But in the name of our common Christianity, of our com- 
mon humanity, nay more, of our historic American love 
of truth, justice and peace, let us not insanely provoke 
the peoples of other lands to despise and hate us by im- 
puting to them base motives and feelings which they do 
not cherish. If it is noble for Americans to forgive one 
another, it is still more noble, humane and Christian for 
them to seek friendship and peace with the great family 
of man, without whose sympathetic co-operation our be- 
aD be what God has intended it 


loved country never 


should be. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We have received a copy of the annual report of the 
London Peace Society printed in pamphlet form. It 
covers twenty-six pages and contains the able and 
comprehensive report read by the Secretary, Dr. Darby, 
at the annual meeting of the Society, and also the 
Treasurer’s annual statement. Tne Constitution of the 
Society is, also, prefixed to the report. 


On another page will be found an article by Rev. 
W. B. Forbush of Yarmouth, N. S., giving some account 
of a new organization for boys, called ** The Knights of 
King Arthur.” We do not as yet know enough about the 
details of the organization and its practical working to 
give an intelligent judgment as to its merits. It is cer- 
tainly not open to several of the most serious objec- 
tions which can be brought against the Boys’ Brigade. 
In fact, it has been founded to meet the needs of boys, 
without subjecting them to the grave evils inherent in the 
Brigade organization. We gladly give place to Mr. For- 
bush’s explanation of the principles and purposes of the 
organization, which our readers will be able to examine 
and pronounce judgment upon for themselves. The boy 
problem is confessedly one of the most perplexing with 
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which the church, and general society also, has to deal, 
and all conscientious attempts to solve it in a manner con- 
sistent with Christian principles should be welcomed by 
all Christian people. 


Mr. N. L. Héjberg has written a small manual of his- 
tory for use in Danish schools. It is written from the 
standpoint, not of the glorification of war, but of the 
proper estimate of the philanthropist, the scientist, the 
artist, the inventor, the engineer, the agriculturalist and 
other useful citizens, in the advancement of civilization. 
The book is published py Mr. Jens Mollers at Helsingér, 
Denmark. 


The Institute of International Law held its annual 
meeting at Cambridge, England, in August. 
attended and representative in character. 


were presided over by Professor Westlake. 


It was well 
Its sessions 

Members 
were present from several different European countries. 
Important questions were discussed touching the mutual 
interests of the nations, such as copyright, privileges of 
ambassadors, bankruptcy, contraband of war, etc. The 
most interesting discussions were on the subjects of 
contraband of war and nationality. The meeting was 
one of the best ever held by the Institute. 


The Catholics of France have addressed the following 
letter to the Catholics of other countries : 

** We address you because we desire to call your atten- 
tion to a subject which is now occupying the thoughts of 
many people. Separated as we are by differences of 
nationality, we are closely united in the same faith, the 
Fatherland of our souls. 

‘How true are the following words of Leo XIII., re- 
cently addressed to the Princes and Peoples of the 
world : 

‘** We have under our consideration the present situa- 
tion in Europe. For many years, during a time of peace—- 
which is more apparent than real—we have seen all the 
nations tormented by suspicion of their neighbors, and 
rivalling one another in preparations for war. Youths, 
while still at a thoughtless age, are removed from the 
counsel and guidance of their parents, and placed in the 
midst of the temptations of military life. The young and 
strong are withdrawn from the cultivation of the soil, 
from study, from art, and are forced to devote them- 
selves for long years to the trade of arms. This occa- 
sions an enormous waste of resources, and the conse- 
quent exhaustion of the public treasury. It is a fatal 
injury to the prosperity of nations, and to the well-being 
of individuals. The burden of this armed peace has be- 
come so heavy that we can no longer support it. Is this 
the natural state of society?. . . . We can hardly rea- 
lize how rapid would be the progress of the nations to- 
ward a greatness undreamed of as yet, were Peace once 
firmly established.’ 

‘* Do not the evils here so forcibly pointed out by our 
Holy Father, Leo XIII., arise in great part from our 
not having learned to bring our practice into accordance 
with our principles ? 

** If itis criminal to take the life of one fellow-creature, 
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how can we approve of wholesale massacres, or consent 
to see the disciples of Jesus Christ preparing to murder 
one another, and praying the God of Peace to bring 
direct evil on their own brethren ? 


‘¢To the hateful principle of mutual slaughter, which 
some men wish to impose on us as the true law of hu- 
manity, we must oppose the sublime Christian precept, 
‘ Love one another.’ We invite you to join your efforts 
with ours, that this sacred and humane work may be 
brought to a successful issue. 


** And why, acting upon the advice of Leo XIIL., 
should we not combine for this purpose with those who, 
while professing other beliefs than ours, are nevertheless 
animated by good will, and by the desire to secure the 
triumph of justice? We know that lasting Peace is not 
destined for this world ; but we know also that the hatred 
engendered by fratricidal strife is in direct opposition to 
the law of love enjoined by Christ Jesus ; our duty there- 
fore is to combat all such strife. 

‘¢ When by means of a cordial understanding among 
the Christians of every country, the curse of an armed 
Peace and the crime of War shall disappear, when sense- 
less and impious hatreds shall give place to a noble emu- 
lation, then the inhabitants of the various countries will 
be able to work effectively for the true greatness of their 
own lands. For assuredly it is not the number of their 
regiments and the long range of their cannon, that 
make the greatness and prosperity of nations, but justice 
and love, nobleness of character, and reverence for the 
law of God.” 


In an address on China delivered in Watertown, N. Y., 
September 8th, Hon. John W. Foster said: 


‘¢The opinion formed by me, after careful inquiry and 
observatiou, is that the mass of the population in China, 
particularly the common people, are not specially hostile 
to the missionaries and their work. They have been per- 
mitted to penetrate every part of that vast empire with as 
little disturbance as the Chinese laborers have spread 
themselves over the United States, and in case of danger 
the authorities have usually exerted themselves for their 
protection. Occasionally riots have taken place, but 
they are almost invariably traced to the literati, or pro- 
spective office-holders, and the ruling classes. These are 
often bigoted and conceited to the highest degree, and 
regard the teachings of the missionaries as tending to 
overthrow the existing order of government and society, 
which they look upon as a perfect system, and sanctified 
by great antiquity. The war with Japan, which resulted 
in a humiliating peace and the loss of territory, has great- 
ly weakened the imperial authority, and the disbandment 
of several hundred thousand troops, mostly without receiv- 
ing the pay due them, has added very much to the prevail- 
ing discontent and disorder. Under such circumstances 
it is not strange that riots should occur, and that the 
widespread missions should be the chief sufferers. These 
riots have been mostly confined to the pillaging and de- 
struction of property, the chief exception being the Ku- 
cheng massacre, whicb has justly horrified the civilized 
world. 

** But we in America should be chary of our condemna- 
tion, when we recall the many outrages which have been 
inflicted upon Chinese subjects in the United States, and 
remember that the Rock Springs, Wy., riot a few years 
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ago was equally cruel and fatal in its results, and reflected 
more severely upon our authorities. Although only afew 
weeks have elapsed since the Kucheng massacre, the tele- 
graph informs us that near a score of participants have 
already been condemned to death, more than a hundred 
are in prison awaiting trial, and the Imperial Government 
is already arranging to fully compensate the missions for 
all their losses. In contrast with this summary admin- 
istration of justice by the Chinese authorities stands the 
fact that no punishment followed the Rock Springs massa - 
cre, compensation was delayed for three years, and then 
accompanied hy legislation against the Chinese, which 
was pronounced by our Supreme Court as in violation of 
treaty, but without remedy.” 


The Cotton States’ and International Exposition was 
opened at Atlanta, Ga., Wednesday, September 18th. 
There was the usual merry making and speeches long and 
eloquent. President Cleveland pressed the button and 
sent and received congratulations. Everything is promis- 
ing for an abundant reward in return for the two years of 
hard work and many dollars spent in preparation. The 
profit to be derived by the South should be largely 
commercial. Here is opportunity to extend the sale of 
her manufactured goods. New enterprises for manu- 
facturing within her own borders will doubtless spring up 
asaresult. But noless significant is the open door through 
which a more complete union of the American people 
is sure to come. ‘The spirit of the South will be felt by 
Northern people as it could not be at the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

The race problem will find a partial solution in the fact 
that the negro has a building on the grounds. He de- 
signed this building himself and here is exhibiting under 
his own management things illustrative of his work, 
customs and general progress. 


The address of Booker T. Washington at the opening 
of the Atlanta Exposition is full of sound wisdom for 
members of both races. He reminds the negro that in 
the South he ‘‘ is given a man’s chance in the commercial 
world.” He urges them to dignify toil: ‘* No race can 
prosper until it learns that there is as much dignity in till- 
ing the field asin writing a poem.” To the white popula- 
tion of the South he pictures the great good to both in 
the union of the two races for upbuilding of the nation in- 
dustrially and commercially. The colored man must be 
judged, as the white man is judged by what he accom- 
plishes. He praises the liberality of the South in grant- 
ing to the negro a share in the great Exposition such as 
was (: aied him at Chicago. 


In May this year trouble arose between Brazil and France 
in Guiana. The Brazilian governor arrested a French- 
man. The authorities in French Guiana attempted to 
punish this outrage, as they considered it. The expedi- 
tion failed to recapture the prisoner and a number of lives 
were lost from among those sent out. The French gov- 
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ernment recalled its governor M. de Charvein and sent out 
as his successor M. de Lamothe, who had been governor 
of Senegal, with instructions to settle the trouble peace- 
ably. The indications are that he has been unable or un- 
willing to do this and the French forces have again landed 
close to where the fighting took place last spring. 


Fighting continues between the Spanish forces and the 
Cuban insurrectionists. The eastern uncultivated and 
mountainous district is in the hands of the insurrection- 
ists. ‘The western part of the island, which is better 
cultivated, containing most of the cities and controlling 
such railroad communication as has not been destroyed 
by the insurgents, remains in the possession of the gov- 
ernment forces. Sympathy for the cause of the revolu- 
tionists is strong in this country. We have a weakness 
for people who are fighting for their liberty. Complaint 
has been made by Spanish ministers that we do not under- 
stand the situation, that the revolutionists are neither 
statesmen nor citizens of good repute. It is hardly to be 
expected under the circumstances that they should num- 
ber among them great generals or statesmen of experience. 
Spain is making a determined effort to retain her province 
and recently negotiated for a loan of twenty thousand 
dollars to carry on the war. 


Private letters received in London from the Congo Free 
States say that affairs there verge on a condition of 
anarchy. It is reported two Englishmen travelling through 
the States have been murdered and the Belgian troops 
have been attacked on several occasions and put to rout 
by the natives. It is further stated that Captain Hansen 
and his escort numbering sixty people have been mas- 
sacred. 


Fetes celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
entry of the Italian army into Rome were held in that city 
and other cities where Italians find homes (including Bos- 
ton) from the 14th to the 20th of September. The cere- 
monies in Rome culminated in the unveiling of a statue 
of General Garibaldi. Premier Crispi delivered an 
oration which sufficiently praised Garibaldi and gave 
offence to neither France nor the Pope. 


The French troops during their recent maneuvring in 
the department of the Vosges were joined by the Russian 
General Damiroff and Prince Lobanoff, the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This fact was taken as ey- 
idence that the Czar wishes it to be well known that 
there is an alliance between Russia and France. There 
were cries of “ Vive la Russie!’’ from the French sol- 
diers. President Faure made a speech in which he said, 
‘*T rejoice to see around me such distinguished friends 
of France. France is pacific and confident in her 
strength and will entrust her destiny with assurance to 
her sons.” President Faure also proposed a toast to the 
Czar and the imperial family of Russia. 
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We learn from the daily papers that our good presi- 
dent Hon. Robert Treat Paine has recently had the 
following interesting experience : 

Being at Windemere at the time when Mr. Gladstone 
was to make his recent great speech at Chester on the 
Armenian question, Mr. Paine desired to attend. 

He accordingly wrote the honorary secretary asking 
that he be allowed to attend the meeting. Mr. Peers 
replied that he might hope to be admitted. 

The day came, and our good friend was received 
with marks of respect on his arrival at the town hall, but 
was told that he would be given a seat with the reporters. 

With the unfailing courtesy which characterizes him, 
Mr. Paine expressed himself as most grateful and took 
his seat immediately under the platform with the 
reporters. 

When the principal 
assembled in the ante-room it was found that one of 
the addresses was not forthcoming. Then Mr. Peers 
bethought himself that Americans made good speech- 
makers, and beside no doubt this one had impressed him 
favorably. He told Mr. Gladstone and others of his 
quondam reporter and was asked to bring him forward 
for their inspection. He came, he 
quered, for not only did he make a speech, occupying 
a place on the platform, but he took tea with the best of 
them at Eaton Hall, and luncbed with Mr. Gladstone 
next day at Hawarden Castle. This incident is rather 
amusing as Mr. Paine is as good a representative as 
our country can send of what our Grand Dukes would 


speakers and dignitaries had 


was seen, he con- 


be if we called them by that name, and we wonder if 
they really meant to seat one such at the reporters’ table. 


MODERN FEATS IN RAILROADING. 


The development of high speed in railroading in 
recent years is without question one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable, as it is one of the most useful, ac- 
complishments of the age. It is no less marvellous be- 
cause it has taken place with sufficient gradualness to 
prevent it from having the startling effect of some sud- 
den and wholly unlooked-for phenomenon. 

A generation ago, as those now in middle life well 
remember, the best trains on the best roads rarely made 
more than thirty miles an hour, and it was then thought 
that a regular speed much greater than this could never 
be reached, because of the danger of derailment and that 
arising from the imperfections of the materials of which 
the engines and the other parts of the trains were con- 
structed. From the recent accomplishments, it would 
seem that there never was, even with the old-time loco- 
motives and tracks, as much danger from rapid running 
as was supposed, and that untrained nerves and clumsy 
methods of manipulation were quite as much the causes 
of anxiety as the likelihood of accidents happening from 
imperfection in the machinery and the construction of 
the roads. It is too late now, however, ever to try the 
experiment of what might be done under the old con- 
ditions. After having experienced the comforts of 
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modern rapid transit, with its comparative safety, few 
people are so out of sympathy with the age as to wish 
themselves back to the time when passengers on an ex- 
press train could count all the corners of a rail-fence and 
still have time to spare as the train hobbled along, bounc- 
ing and wriggling, in a most provoking way. 

Many causes have codperated in bringing about the 
present high rates of speed. To begin at the bottom, 
not the least important has been the transformation in 
the quality of the road itself, including in this term the 
perfecting of the rails, the better method of laying them 
and preparing the bed for them, the improvement in the 
construction of bridges, the gradual banishment of grade 
crossings, and the doubling and quadrupling of the 
tracks. The improvements in telegraphy and in the 
methods of train-dispatching and signalling have like- 
wise done their full share in the evolution of high-speed 
possibilities. Something has been contributed also by 
the better-made car-wheels, better methods of lubricat- 
ing, of coupling, of handling brakes, and by the improve- 
ment of springs making the coaches less likely to bounce 
up and down and thus fly the track. The enumeration 
of these factors shows what a complex and intricate thing 
a modern railroad is, and thus makes all the more wonder- 
ful the apparently simple fact of running a fairly heavy 
train for seven consecutive hours at a speed of over 
sixty-four miles an hour. 

But whatever contributions these minor factors may 
have made, the chief ground of the remarkable attain- 
ment in speed is to be found in the perfection of the 
modern engine and the character of the man who runs it. 
There is almost as wide a difference between the big, 
complex, perfect, flying locomotive of our day and the 
crude little ‘‘fire-horse” which Stephenson first con- 
structed and ran along side of to poke up the fire, as 
there is between any imaginable Darwinian anthropoid 
ape and the most highly developed specimen of modern 
man. One might grow seutimental, if it were worth 
while, at the thought of this fine product of human intel- 
ligence and skill being forced in time to disappear, in 
the ‘‘ struggle for existence,” before the coming electric 
motor. It is probably so written in the book of the 
fates, and it would be altogether useless to weep over 
the matter. 

The man who runs the best modern locomotive is quite 
as much of a development in his way as the locomotive 
itself. He, too, is the product of all the forces which 
have operated in the evolution of the railway. He has 
grown up with the engine. As its parts have been per- 
fected and its speed increased, his intelligence and skill 
have grown finer, his nerve steadier and bolder, his cour- 
age cooler and more enduring. There is something in- 
describably admirable in the fine enthusiasm with which 
he puts his whole personality into the work of his engine, 
forcing steam and machinery to accomplish nearly any- 
thing. His hand, his eye, his brain have the swiftness 
of the wind in them, and his whole life for the time being 
is summed up in the purpose to make his engine fly and 
fly safely. To the engineers of this class be!ongs much 
of the credit for the great speed attained with a few 
trains in this country and Great Britain. 

Some of the details of these recent attainments in 
speed are very interesting. In August, 1888, the Scotch 
Express on the London and Northwestern Railway was 
run from London to Edinburgh, 400 miles, in 433 min- 


utes, an average of 55.4 miles per hour, with a train 
weighing 180,000 pounds. Regular trains were then put 
on this road and the Great Northern, making the 400 
miles in 84 hours. In September, 1891, the New York 
Central ran a train weighing 260,000 pounds from 
New York to Buffalo, 4364 miles, in 4253 minutes, or 
4394 minutes including five stops. In October of the 
same year the New York Central started the now world- 
famous ‘‘ Empire State Express,” which has since been 
in service regularly as the fastest long-distance train in 
the world. During the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893 the New York Central and the Lake Shore roads 
ran the ** Exposition Flyer”’ from New York to Chicago 
for 175 days, making the distance of 980 miles in 20 
hours, including eight stops. On August 23, this year, 
the London and Northwestern made the run from Lon- 
don to Aberdeen, 540 miles, in 512 minutes, an average 
of 634 miles per hour. But no regular trains have been 
put on the English roads running at this high rate. The 
English trains making the experimental runs given 
above weighed 70, 105 and 120 tons respectively. The 
Empire State Express on the New York Central weighs 
250 tons, and has a capacity for 218 passengers. 

Now comes the New York Central to the front again 
and breaks the record by running a train, twice as heavy 
as the fastest English train, in the teeth of a strong gale 
and up grade, from New York to East Buffalo, 4364 
miles in 6 hours, 57 minutes and 27 seconds. Between 
the towns of Crittendon and Looneyville this train at- 
tained a speed of a mile in 38 seconds. Three engines 
were used in making the trip. The second one hitched 
on is the greatest engine in the world and the man who 
handled the last one, Charles Hogan, doubtless the greatest 
engineer. The first engine averaged a mile in 56.85 
seconds, the second in 57 and the third in 55.83. The 
train with which this run was made consisted of four 
heavy cars and weighed 358,310 pounds. The second 
of the engines employed was the famous prize locomotive 
built at Albany shops, weighing 204,000 pounds. 

There were 11 passengers on board the train. One of 
them said that at some points on the road he looked out 
at the rear door and saw stones as large as a base ball 
whirled along through the air by the terrible suction of 
the flying train. Passing Looneyville, where it attained 
its greatest speed, the train is described as having looked 
like a ‘* brown streak with dust trimmings.” In run- 
ning from Syracuse to Buffalo, 2 houre and 20 minutes, 
the engine consumed three tons of coal, and this was all 
shovelled by one man! From the point of comfort the 
passengers noticed no difference between this and ordi- 
nary trains, though it was running at nearly double the 
speed, and Mr. Hogan says that the sensation of speed 
in the cab was not materially different. He also de- 
clared, on being questioned about it, that the speed at- 
tained on this trial run could be made every day in the 
year and with the greatest safety. 

We do not know what practical bearing this great feat 
in speed-making will have upon the regular train service 
of the near future, but it makes it not at ali improbable 
that the best roads will soon be making regular trips at 
the rate of 60 miles an hour. 





‘¢Peace builds beautiful homes, affluent civilizations and 
a conquering commerce. War builds temples of disgrace 
and hells of horror.” 
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places, and brake down the images and cut down the 
groves, on the other hand we find him acting on the hea- 
then motto, ‘“‘In time of peace prepare for war.” 
He built fenced cities in Judah, for the land had rest, and 
he had no war in those years, because the Lord had given 
him rest. Therefore he said unto Judah, let us build 
these cities, and make about them walls, and towers, and 
gates, and bars while the land is yet before us. * * 
So they built and prospered. And Asa had an army of 
men that bare targets and spears, out of Judah 300,000, 
and out of Benjamin that bear shields and bows 280,000; 
all these were mighty men of valor (II. Chronicles xiv. 
6, 8). 

Then Zerah, the Ethiopian, came against him with an 
host of 1,000,000 (men) and 300 chariots. And Asa cried 
unto the Lord and said: ‘* Lord, it is nothing with Thee 
to help, whether with many or with them that have no 
power. Help us, O Lord our God, for we rest in Thee, 
and in Thy name we go against this multitude.” So the 
Lord smote the Ethiopians and they fled. ‘* They were 
destroyed before the Lord and His host.” 


After this victory Asariah, the prophet, went out to 
meet Asa with this message: ‘* Hear ye me Asa and all 
Judah and Benjamin. The Lord is with you while ye be 
with Him, and if ye seek Him He will be found of you, 
but if ye forsake Him He will forsake you. Now fora 
long season Israel hath been without the true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and without law. But when 
they in their trouble did turn vnto the Lord God 
of Israel and sought Him, He was found of them. And 
in those times there was no peace to him that went out, 
nor to him that came in, but great vexations were upon 
ail the inbabitants of the countries, and nation was de- 
stroyed of nation and city of city, for God did vex them 
with all adversity.” * When Asa heard these words he 
took courage and put away the abominable idols out of all 
the land of Judah and Benjamin, and out of the cities 
which he had taken from Mount Ephraim, and renewed 
the altar of the Lord which was before the porch of the 
Lord. * * And they entered into a covenant to seek 
the Lord God of their fathers with all their heart and 
with all their soul. * * Also concerning Maachah, the 
mother of Asa the King, he removed her from being 
Queen because she had made an idol in a grove; and 
Asa cut down her idol and stamped it and burnt it at the 
Brook Kidron (II. Chronicles xv. 1-16). 

Fifteen years later, forgetful of the deliverance by the 
hand of the Lord from the Ethiopian host, Asa hired Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, to fight against Israel and thus draw 
off Baasha, king of Israel, from himself. Although this 
policy was successful in its tactics, Asa was immediately 
reproved by Hanani, the seer, in these pregnant words: 
‘* Because thou has relied on the king of Syria and not 
relied on the Lord thy God, therefore is the host of the 
king of Syria escaped out of thine hand. Were not the 
Ethiopians and the Lubims a huge host with very many 
chariots and horsemen? Yet because thou didst rely upon 
the Lord He delivered them into thine hand. For the 
eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole earth 
to show Himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect towards Him. Therein thou hast done foolish- 
ly; therefore from henceforth thou shalt have wars ”’ (II. 
Chronicles xvi. 7-9). 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Arbitration and Conciliation. 


Public opinion in the United States has developed so 
far as to approve in general terms of * arbitration” as a 
means of settling labor troubles, but it has gone no far- 
ther. Even men and women of more than average in- 
telligence have a very hazy idea of what “‘ arbitration ” is, 
and how it works, and the word ‘ conciliation” in con- 
nection with the labor qnestion conveys no sort of mean- 
ing to them. And yet arbitration and conciliation are 
two very important and two very distinct things. There 
are, to begin with, three forms even of arbitration, and 
these are more or less confused in the discussion of the 
question by the public. Compulsory State arbitration, 
voluntary State arbitration and voluntary arbitration are 
different things, and the objections made to the first are 
entirely inapplicable to the last two. 

The proposal that the State, or the United States, 
should have power to decide questions arising between 
employers and employés, and to force either party to 
accept the decision, and continue a common relation 
against the will of either party, is absurd, and in the 
language of the United States Court of Appeals, Judge 
Harlan presiding, in the late decision overruling the 
‘* strike injunction’’ of Judge Jenkins, it would, in the 
case of the employés, ‘‘ be an invasion of one’s natural 
liberty to compel him to work for or to remain in the per- 
sonal service of another. One who is placed in such re- 
straint is in a condition of involuntary servitude—a con- 
dition which the supreme law of the land declares shall not 
exist anywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
What it would be in the case of the employers has not 
been decided by any United States Court as yet, but 
certainly something equally contrary to the Constitution 
and to the common sense of the people of the United 
States. 

Voluntary State arbitration has been made possible in 
many States, beginning with Pennsylvania in 1883. All 
the laws so far enacted either provide for State Boards, 
to whom parties may submit their differences for settle- 
ment, and which have certain duties as to investigation, 
whether the contending parties invite them to act or not, 
or they provide a means by which voluntary boards may 
be clothed with certain powers which greatly add to their 
authority and facilitate their work. In no case, however, 
is there anything compulsory in the matter, and none of 
the arguments brought against compulsory arbitration 
can be used against any of the existing laws. 

Of voluntary arbitration much need not be said. In this 
country it is usually called into use when, after a long 
and exhausting contest, both labor and capital are 
thoroughly worn out, and the patience of the community 
is also coming to anend. Both sides are anxious to make 
terms—both are too proud to do so, both too sore and 
angry to be able to come to any mutual agreement with- 
out some outside interference; then a man having the 
confidence of the public is asked to ‘ arbitrate,” both 
sides agreeing to abide by the decision ; the case is argued 
by both sides, the decision rendered, and things sink back 
pretty much as they were before the strike orlockout. In 
England, often, and sometimes perhaps here, voluntary 
arbitration is called in to settle a dispute which has not 
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yet reached the point of rupture ; the employers and em- 
ployés are wise enough not to waste their force by strike 
or lockout, but to refer the matter in question to the man 
who has the public confidence at once. In such cases the 
procedure is the same—the arbitrator sits as judge, the 
case is presented by both sides, witnesses are called, and 
the matter is decided in a way which gives absolute satis- 
faction to neither party, but still without suspension of 
work, and without bitter and angry feeling, and the 
decision is accepted and lived up to, with very few ex- 
ceptions, and these exceptions are as often on the part of 
the employers as of the workmen. 

All this is very good, but it is not the best. There 
can be no doubt that a lawsuit is a more civilized method 
of settling a quarrel than a fight, and yet even a lawsuit 
is not the ideal method. In the same way arbitration is 
more civilized than the exhaustion of both parties by a 
strike or lockout, but neither is the ideal. 

The ideal in both cases is to prevent the dispute, or, 
indeed, to go still farther back and prevent the feelings 
and the actions which tend to cause a dispute—that is, it 
is the characters of the men, of the employers and of the 
employés, which must be modified and educated ; it is a 
fair, a true, a noble, in one word, a Christian relation 
which should be striven for, and ‘*‘ conciliation” is the 
technical word which has been selected to describe this 
relation. 

The term is wide enough to cover any permanent relation 
entered into by employers and employés, the object 
of which is to discuss together, by their representatives, 
the questions relating to the trade which are of common 
interest to both, and to come to some agreement mutually 
satisfactory. There can be no question that wages, hours 
of work, payment for overtime, conditions of shops, are 
all matters of common interest to both employers and em- 
ployés, and it is strange that either party should claim, 
as both too often have, the sole right to settle them. Un- 
der such conditions the certainty is that they will never 
stay settled, and it is therefore shorter and far more busi- 
ness-like to consult together and reach a settlement which 
has the sanction of both sides. 

The main distinctions between arbitration and concilia- 
tion are the following: 

Arbitration is a method of settling a special question or 
special questions in dispute between two or more parties. 

Conciliation is a compact of friendship and justice 
between two or more parties. 

Arbitration is temporary and for use inan emergency. 

Conciliation is permanent, and a rule to live by from 
day to day, from year to year, from generation to genera- 
tion. 

Arbitration involves the intervention of outsiders, 
experts or others in the affairs of the disputants. 

Conciliation requires no intermediary between the 
parties who practise it; indeed in the nature of things it 
admits of none. 

Arbitration often leads to conciliation ; for instance, in 
the famous coal strike of 1893 in England, the end of the 
strike (which had lasted nearly four months and had 
aroused the whole of England and involved the welfare of 
the whole of England) was brought about by Lord Rose- 
bery acting as arbitrator, but one of the conditions of the 
settlement was that a permanent Board of Conciliation 
should be formed to avoid the recurrence of so fearful a 
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struggle in the future. It is probably a fact, also, that 
no trade is ready for conciliation until both employers and 
employés have drunk to the dregs the bitter cup of the 
experience of strikes and lockouts ; until both sides have 
learned to dread a return of the conflict which means such 
sorrow, loss and suffering to both. 

Arbitration must, moreover, always be provided for as 
a final resort in all plans for conciliation ; there must be 
provision made for a final decision by an outsider in case 
mutual agreement should on any occasion really become 
impossible. 

The most successful instance of a Board of Conciliation 
in this country is that formed in 1885 between the Mason 
Builders’ Association, representing fifty firms of employ- 
ers in New York City, and the Bricklayers’ Unions, which 
have a membeship of about four thousand. The Associa- 
tion of Builders chooses each year eight representatives 
to serve on the ‘* Joint Board,” and the Bricklayers’ 
Unions choose the same number—and the sixteen men 
settle by dicussion and agreement every question which 
arises between employer and employé in their respective 
organizations. This Joint Board holds monthly meetings, 
if necessary, during the year, but its most important work 
is the drawing up of the yearly agreement which is done 
in the spring. 

In order to secure conciliation there must exist on both 
sides a desire, not only for peace, but for justice ; noman 
or body of men whose only idea is to get and to keep all 
they can wrest by stratagem or by force from others, can 
in the nature of things be a party to the peaceable adjust- 
ment of a question involving their own rights and interests 
in contest with those of others. The conception of justice 
is impossible to such minds. They look upon brute force 
as the only means by which any question can be settled, 
and they are themselves amenable to no other motive. 

To take part in the peaceful settlement of a question, 
where one’s own interests are to be weighed against those 
of another, requires an advanced moral and intellectual 
development. A man must be willing, and he must also 
be able, to see the other side; he must be ready to be 
convinced ; he must have sufficient mind to be able to 
understand the arguments put forward to convince him, 
and he must moreover have faith in the honor of others 
and a strong sense of honor himself. ‘* Though he 
promise to his hurt,” he must ‘* keep his promise good.” 


To repeat, besides intelligence, the moral qualities 
needed for successful conciliation are love of justice, 
honor and faith, and this recapitulation brings me to the 
danger which lurks even in ‘‘ conciliation.” All good 
things may be turned to a bad use by selfish men—and the 
danger is that workmen and employers who possess the 
intelligence to see what a power they may gain by sinking 
their differences and joining their forces, and yet who are 
not actuated by a love of justice, will merely adopt con- 
ciliation as a business device, and use it to crush their 
competitors. 

It may result, and in some cases does result, in making 
a machine which has a hundredfold the power of tyranniz- 
ing over outsiders that either the Trade Union or the 
Employers’ Association could possess alone, and then, 
instead of a blessing, this plan, capable of bringing 
liberty and peace and mutual respect between employer 
and employé, becomes only another means of crushing 
the weak, JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 

New York Ciry. 
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yet reached the point of rupture ; the employers and em- 
ployés are wise enough not to waste their force by strike 
or lockout, but to refer the matter in question to the man 
who has the public confidence at once. In such cases the 
procedure is the same—the arbitrator sits as judge, the 
case is presented by both sides, witnesses are called, and 
the matter is decided in a way which gives absolute satis- 
faction to neither party, but still without suspension of 
work, and without bitter and angry feeling, and the 
decision is accepted and lived up to, with very few ex- 
ceptions, and these exceptions are as often on the part of 
the employers as of the workmen. 

All this is very good, but it is not the best. There 
can be no doubt that a lawsuit is a more civilized method 
of settling a quarrel than a fight, and yet even a lawsuit 
is not the ideal method. In the same way arbitration is 
more civilized than the exhaustion of both parties by a 
strike or lockout, but neither is the ideal. 

The ideal in both cases is to prevent the dispute, or, 
indeed, to go still farther back and prevent the feelings 
and the actions which tend to cause a dispute—that is, it 
is the characters of the men, of the employers and of the 
employés, which must be modified and educated ; it is a 
fair, a true, a noble, in one word, a Christian relation 
which should be striven for, and ‘‘ conciliation” is the 
technical word which has been selected to describe this 
relation. 

The term is wide enough to cover any permanent relation 
entered into by employers and employés, the object 
of which is to discuss together, by their representatives, 
the questions relating to the trade which are of common 
interest to both, and to come to some agreement mutually 
satisfactory. There can be no question that wages, hours 
of work, payment for overtime, conditions of shops, are 
all matters of common interest to both employers and em- 
ployés, and it is strange that either party should claim, 
as both too often have, the sole right to settle them. Un- 
der such conditions the certainty is that they will never 
stay settled, and it is therefore shorter and far more busi- 
ness-like to consult together and reach a settlement which 
has the sanction of both sides. 

The main distinctions between arbitration and concilia- 
tion are the following: 

Arbitration is a method of settling a special question or 
special questions in dispute between two or more parties. 

Conciliation is a compact of friendship and justice 
between two or more parties. 

Arbitration is temporary and for use in an emergency. 

Conciliation is permanent, and a rule to live by from 
day to day, from year to year, from generation to genera- 
tion. 

Arbitration involves the intervention of outsiders, 
experts or others in the affairs of the disputants. 

Conciliation requires no intermediary between the 
parties who practise it; indeed in the nature of things it 
admits of none. 

Arbitration often leads to conciliation ; for instance, in 
the famous coal strike of 1893 in England, the end of the 
strike (which had lasted neariy four months and had 
aroused the whole of England and involved the welfare of 
the whole of England) was brought about by Lord Rose- 
bery acting as arbitrator, but one of the conditions of the 
settlement was that a permanent Board of Conciliation 
should be formed to avoid the recurrence of so fearful a 
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struggle in the future. It is probably a fact, also, that 
no trade is ready for conciliation until both employers and 
employés have drunk to the dregs the bitter cup of the 
experience of strikes and lockouts ; until both sides have 
learned to dread a return of the conflict which means such 
sorrow, loss and suffering to both. 

Arbitration must, moreover, always be provided for as 
a final resort in all plans for conciliation ; there must be 
provision made for a final decision by an outsider in case 
mutual agreement should on any occasion really become 
impossible. 

The most successful instance of a Board of Conciliation 
in this country is that formed in 1885 between the Mason 
Builders’ Association, representing fifty firms of employ- 
ers in New York City, and the Bricklayers’ Unions, which 
have a membeship of about four thousand. The Associa- 
tion of Builders chooses each year eight representatives 
to serve on the ‘* Joint Board,” and the Bricklayers’ 
Unions choose the same number—and the sixteen men 
settle by dicussion and agreement every question which 
arises between employer and employé in their respective 
organizations. This Joint Board holds monthly meetings, 
if necessary, during the year, but its most important work 
is the drawing up of the yearly agreement which is done 
in the spring. 

In order to secure conciliation there must exist on both 
sides a desire, not only for peace, but for justice ; noman 
or body of men whose only idea is to get and to keep all 
they can wrest by stratagem or by force from others, can 
in the nature of things be a party to the peaceable adjust- 
ment of a question involving their own rights and interests 
in contest with those of others. The conception of justice 
is impossible to such minds. They look upon brute force 
as the only means by which any question can be settled, 
and they are themselves amenable to no other motive. 

To take part in the peaceful settlement of a question, 
where one’s own interests are to be weighed against those 
of another, requires an advanced moral and intellectual 
development. A man must be willing, and he must also 
be able, to see the other side; he must be ready to be 
convinced ; he must have sufficient mind to be able to 
understand the arguments put forward to convince him, 
and he must moreover have faith in the honor of others 
and a strong sense of honor himself. ‘‘ Though he 
promise to his hurt,” he must ‘* keep his promise good.” 


To repeat, besides intelligence, the moral qualities 
needed for successful conciliation are love of justice, 
honor and faith, and this recapitulation brings me to the 
danger which lurks even in ‘‘ conciliation.” All good 
things may be turned to a bad use by selfish men—and the 
danger is that workmen and employers who possess the 
intelligence to see what a power they may gain by sinking 
their differences and joining their forces, and yet who are 
not actuated by a love of justice, will merely adopt con- 
ciliation as a business device, and use it to crush their 
competitors. 

It may result, and in some cases does result, in making 
a machine which has a hundredfold the power of tyranniz- 
ing over outsiders that either the Trade Union or the 
Employers’ Association could possess alone, and then, 
instead of a blessing, this plan, capable of bringing 
liberty and peace and mutual respect between employer 
and employé, becomes only another means of crushing 
the weak, JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The victories of peace are more worthy of celebration 
than the victories of war. The ravages of armies make 
every defeat a disaster and every triumph an achievement 
of destructive power. War is terrible in its results, and 
unworthy of civilized men; but hardness of heart makes 
it often unavoidable. Scarcely a generation has passed 
since this great nation was divided and engaged in one of 
the bloodiest and most costly wars the world ever knew. 
Fierce and strong were the passions aroused in the 
breasts of those who had never been aught but brethren, 
with one flag and one country. Some said peace might 
come, because strife must end sometime, but reconcilia- 
tion never. Ilow little they knew of the nature of the 
brave soldiers who wore the blue and the equally brave 
soldiers who wore the gray! Bitter moments were those 
that followed the downfall of the Confederacy, but they 
were Only moments. They did not lengthen into years. 
The lost cause was given up once and for ever, and then 
the healing arts of peace began their gentle ministrations, 
and the union of States, and our union of hearts and 
sympathies and devotion to our common country was 
speedily restored. This was a greater victory than ever 
Grant or Farragut or Sherman achieved. It is one of 
those victories not common to war. 

BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 

All Germany has been celebrating during the past fort- 
night. It is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Empire. But the form which the celebrations have 
taken is that of commemorating the victories of the Ger- 
man armies on French soil, at Worth, Gravelotte, Metz 
and Sedan; and the Emperor has taken this occasion, as 
he takes every occasion, to proclaim militarism as the 
foundation of nationality. The achievement of German 
unity has been a great work, undoubtedly in the interest of 
civilization and progress, and not even the French, who 
are supposed to gnash their teeth at the celebrations going 
on in Germany, can reasonably object to public demonstra- 
tions in memory of that event. 


BOSTON HERALD. 


A clever burlesque upon American jingo oratory is fur- 
nished in the speech of Col. Henry Watterson to the veter- 
ans of the Grand Army of the Republic at Louisville. In 
it the colonel says : 

‘If there is any more fighting to be done, let’s go and 
lick England and take Canada. Let’s go and lick Spain 
and take Cuba. Let’s go and lick creation and make the 
unspeakable Turk vote the American ticket. We can do 
it. Shoulder to shoulder, with the world before us and 
Old Glory above, who shall stop?” 

This is reported to have been received with great en- 
thusiasm. As far as the veterans were concerned, they, 
no doubt, appreciated its spirit and its meaning. Men 
who have been fighters are not anxious to get into a fight 
again, they know too well what fighting means. There 
appears to be those, however, who do not see tbe joke of 
Col. Watterson’s utterances. They really believe them to 
have been an ardent emanation of patriotic feeling, and in 
this respect they are not very far removed from what 
certain people have been facetiously inclined to denomi- 
nate ‘* Americanism ”’ in our day. 


THE WATCHMAN. 


The celebration in Germany of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Franco-Prussian war has revived throughout 
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Europe discussion of the imminency of the next war. 
Competent military authorities do not believe that the 
bursting of the storm can be delayed more than a year or 
two at the furthest. But the outbreak of a great war will 
not be determined by military authorities, but by respon- 
sible statesmen who realize that a single rash step may, to 
use Bismarck’s grim figure, bleed their country ‘* as white 
as veal.” We are of the opinion that the very magnitude 
of the preparations that are making for war is the best 
guarantee of peace ; since the preparations make even the 
strongest nations more wary of giving offence which may 
prove a spark to the magazine. It is worth noticing, too, 
how within a twelvemonth the centre of gravity of the 
world’s military interests has shifted towards the Far 
East. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


Secretary Lamont has sent to the house an abstract of 
the military force of the United States for the year 1894, 
compiled from the latest returns received by the adju- 
tant-general of the army. The statement shows the 
organized militia strength by states, gives the number of 
commissioned officers, non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians and privates, and the number of men available for 
State or Onto, Crry or ToLepo, } - 

Lucas County, ais 

Frank J. Cueney makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Cueney & Co., doing busi- 
ness in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of Catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of Haty’s Catarru Core. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

} seat. | A. W. GLEASON, 
er Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. Send 
for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
[=e Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


oe A WOMAN PAID HER DEBTS. 


A lady in Pittsburg makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘ I am out of debt, and 
thanks to the Dish Washer business for 
it. In the past five weeks I have made 
over $500, and Iam so thankful that I 
feel like telling everybody so that they 
can be benefited by my experience. Any- 
body can sell Dish Washers, because 
every rybody wants one, especially when it can be got so 
cheap. You can wash and dry the dishes in two minutes. 
I believe that in two years from now every family will 
have one. You can get full particulars and hundreds of 
testimonials by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer 
Co., 145 S. Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., 
and you can’t help but make money in this business. I 
believe that I can clear over $3000 the coming year, and 
I am not going to let such an opportunity pass without 
improvement. We can’t expect to succeed without try- 
ing.” MRS. B. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


In the past three months we have cleared $660.75 sell- 
ing Dish Washers. I did most of the work, my brother 
helped some. I expect to do better next month, as every 
Dish Washer sold, advertises itself, and sells several 
more ; I don’t have toleave the house. People hear about 
the Dish Washers and send for them, they are so cheap. 
Any lady or gentleman can make money in this business, 
as every family wants a Dish Washer. Any of your 
readers who have energy enough to apply for an agency 
can easily make from $8 to $12 per day. You can get full 
particulars by addressing Mound City Dish Washer Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. They help you to get started and then 
you can make money awful fast. A. L. C. 





military duty unorganized. The grand aggregate is 
9,505 commissioned officers, 20,410 non-commissioned 
officers, 4,047 musicians, 107,394 privates and the num- 
ber of men available for military duty unorganized is 
9,582,806. Given by states, the aggregate organized 
strength (commissioned and non-commissioned) and un- 
organized men available is as follows: 


States. Organized. Available. States. Organized. Available 
Alabama, 2,982 165,000 | Nevada, 549 6,248 
Arkansas, 1,079  205,000|N. Hampshire, 1,337 55,000 
California, 4,948 188,072 | New Jersey, 3,970 284,887 
Colorado, 1,021 85,000 | New York, 12,846 750,000 
Connecticut, 2,842 98,779 | North Carolina, 1,659 240,000 
Delaware, 421 28,080 North Dakota, 545 50,000 
Florida, 1,011 60,714 | Ohio, 6,057 645,000 
Georgia, 4,194 264,021 | Oregon, 1,565 46,365 
Idaho, 304 13,932 | Pennsylvania, 8,932 806,230 
Illinois, 5,313 700,000) Rhode Island, 1,372 73,945 
Indiana, 2,581 481,192 | South Carolina, 4,674 181,000 
Iowa, 2,478 269,510 | South Dakota, 799 25,000 
Kansas, 1,724 100,000 | Tennessee, 3,369 169,000 
Kentucky, 1,471 405,000 | Texas, 8, 300,000 
Louisiana, 1,249 138,439 | Vermont, 787 44,164 
Maine, 1,241 98,978 | Virginia, 3,107 220,000 
Maryland, 1,907; 160,000 | Washington, 1,530 85,000 
Massachusetts, 6,0/6 889,529 | West Virginia, 838 122,475 
Michigan, 2,878 260,000 | Wisconsin, 2,571 308,717 
Minnesota, 1,900 160,000 | Wyoming, 460 8,000 
Mississippi, 1,760 233,480) Arizona, 503 7,600 
Missouri, 2,096 380,000 | New Mexico, 470 25,000 
Montana, 517 25,000 | Oklahoma, 130 10,000 
Nebraska, 1,248 132,000) Utah, 0 825,000 








EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The representatives of the national governments of the 
several States and of the armies North and South met at 
Chickamauga on September 20th and the field marked by 
one of the fiercest battles of the civil war was dedicated 
as a national park. On the nineteenth monuments were 
unveiled by the different States in memory of their slain. 


A Spanish cruiser was sunk in the harbor at Havana on 
the evening of the 18th of September, in collision with 
the coasting steamer Mootera. Admiral Parejo and about 
forty of the crew lost their lives. 


Asiatic cholera is raging in Hawaii. Lack of medical 
aid, infected and otherwise improper food and a supersti- 
tious terror causes, it would seem, the fatality 'to be con- 
fined almost entirely to the native population. 


Advices have been received from Madagascar to the 
effect that more than three thousand French soldiers have 
been rendered unfit for service through the inclemency 
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of the climate. The war continues, however, without 
special change. On the 23d ult., the French troops are 
reported to have defeated six thousand Hovas. 


The British Foreign office has announced that Chile has 
renounced her commercial treaty of 1864 with England. 


The court of claims has rendered a judgment in favor 
of the Delaware tribe of Indians and they are soon to 
receive $220,000. This with a larger sum received by 
them from the government last year, it is said, will make 
every man, woman and child belonging to the tribe worth 
six thousand dollars. 


The Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize fight may take place 
at Dallas, Texas, after all. The Governor and good citi- 
izens of the State oppose it bravely, but the law against 
prize fighting as it now stands on the statute book is 
found to be inactive. The Governor states, however, 
that he will call an extra session of the legislature to 
change the law. 


An order has been issued by President Cleveland in- 
cluding under civil service all officers whose income from 
their position is between one thousand and two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and a large part of the Consular 
Service. 


The Japanese government has ordered five new war 
ships built on the Clyde, at a cost of twenty-five million 
dollars. This is one of the first fruits of the war. 


General Alfaro entered Quito, Ecuador, with his 
victorious army on the fourth of September. The whole 
population joined in welcoming him. A general con- 
vention is to be called for the formation of a new govern- 
ment. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Sedan, 
the last engagement of the Franco-Prussian war, was 
celebrated in Germany the first of September. 


On the 12th ult., fifty thousand veterans of the Grand 
Army paraded at Louisville, Ky., where they met for 
their annual encampment. A caisson exploded and 
four members of the Louisville Legion were killed. 





$10.00 A DAY EASY. 


I saw that the Telephone patent had expired and I 
thought what a great seller it would be at a low price. 
I saw the advertisement of W. P. Harrison & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, in your paper. They had just what I 
wanted—a Telephone just like the rich city business men 
have, and I have been selling them for two months and 
have made as high as $50.00 per day when I took a large 
contract and never less than $5.00 a day, selling the tele- 
phones. I sell them outright, there is no rent, no 
royalty. Everybody wants them. Anyone can put them 
up, and I believe they are the greatest convenience and 
the best seller on earth. Anyone can make big money 
who can sell goods at all. So many young men are out 
of employment now, I feel it my duty to bring my ex- 
perience before the world, so that this winter, with times 
as hard as they may be, money can be made by those who 
are now sore distressed. Write to the above firm for cir- 
culars. 











1895. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ArticLEe I, This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee suall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





Tue Socta, aNpD Mora Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

WIL.1AM Penn’s Hoty ExPerm™ent IN Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

Wark UNNECESSARY AND UNcuHRisTIAN. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Waite City sy tHE Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace 
Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents acopy. $1.00 per 
dozen. 

PaPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

A BattLe.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 
B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. 

Tue Nartion’s Responsisitiry ror Peace.—Address de- 
livered at the New England Convention of the Na- 


75 cases cited. 
2 cts. 











tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- | 


ary, 1895. By Benjamin Trueblood, LL.D. Price, 
5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tue Dress ParapE at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy.—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

THe War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER : IN THE LicuT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

Historica, OvuTLINeE OF THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHaRacTeR AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays aNp Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesaTiInG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report oF THE Cuicaco Peace ConGress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Cominae Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instirutions For THE PROMOTION oF 
Brutality AND BurGtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Ovucut Curistians TO ENGAGE IN War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 

Mixirary Dritt in Scuoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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THE MUNSON 
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Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
No. 1, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
are the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
Standard machines. Have interchangeable  type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non liability to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


177-181 EAST DIVISION ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tie WN metican i rend, 


PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 


DEVOTED 


‘0 Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. 

It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, 
and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 


Price, $1.50 a year. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO, 


Lght Ae. + @ 4) iil 
Artistic” Printers, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of Printing. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
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INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘lranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT 1S. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Irs Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Fourure. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PRICES 


NATIONS. By 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 


| Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 


National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 


' . . 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 
It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 


Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 


| Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 


| 
| Daniel Hill, Secretary. 


The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 


H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 


| wick, Secretary. 


The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 














